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ABSTRACT - 

^ The correct assessment of observable^ "student behavior 
is an i«portant tool in the ongoing education process. Whether the 
setfing is a'classroon, a field experience, an activity, or a 
residential treatment center, proper evaluation techniques nill 
provide inforiation for the deter lination of policies and programs. 
The Flexible Observation Instruaent for Student Behavior (FOISB) uses 
different variables and \ incorporates" thea into a code which 
facilitates recording and allows the observing teachier, to love froi 
one student to the next in a relatively short interval of tiie. FOISB 
ii? particularly valuable in the evaluation of field experiences 
because of the short ti»e \it takes to recofl^mhe .needed .data. The • 
observer records the child's behavior accordl^ "to (a) with whoa . 
he/she is interacting, (b) the child's generalrbehiivior, and (c) the 
specififc nature of the behavior. The first two behaviors recorded are 
used to deteraine the ithj.rd,| acre specific behavior froa a list of 
possible alternatives.! (Extensive definitions of all behaviors are 
included.) (HK) . - ! 
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Introductory Statemeat 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary objectives: 
to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect their students, and to 
use this knowledge to develop better school practices and organization. 

* The Center works through three programs to* achieve its objectives* The 
Schools and Maturity program is studying the effects of school, family, and 
-peer group experiences on the development of attitudes consistent with psych^. 
social maturity. The bbjectives are to formulate, assess, and resear 
inq>ortant educational goals other than traditional academic^j&oklevement* The 
School Organization program is currently concerned with authority-control 
structures, task structures, -feward systems, and. peer group processes, in schools. 
The- Careers program (formerly Careers and Curricula) bases its work upon a theory 
of career developn^nt. It , has developed a self -administered vocational guidance j 

device and a self -directed career program to promote vocational development and / 

/ ' ^ / 

to foster satisfying curricular decisions for high school, cpllege, and adult / 

populaticns. 

This report, prepared by the School Organization Program, presents^ 

framework for constructing an observation instrument focusing on student j 
behavior. , ^ j 
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A Flexible Observation Instniment for Student Behavior (FOISB) 

4» ^ 



Direct .ob|ervatlon of student behavior has becofoe increasingly used 
with the rise of behavior modification and concern about observable behav- 
ioral objectives and outcomes In^schools. Howevejr, observation instruments 

for*^ student behavior in school atid resi dential treatment sett ings are still 

rare, and ar^ often so specifically tailored to certain dependent variables, \ 



settings, or populatlcms as to be useless to other Ihvestlgators* The 
Flexible Observation Inptrumeat for Student Behavior (FOISB) is designed f| 



adaptation to a wide variety of settings, populations, and dependent variables 
^ere o^asurement of a range of behaviors of more than one or two students 
'(as opposed to staff or singlef- student behavior) is the outcome of interest. 

The FOISB should be of particular use in naturalistic field settings, \^ 
siich as classrooms, residential treatment groups, activity groups, etc. ^ere^ 
a variety of / studen^behavlors are likely to occur # and especially in such 
settings whe^re an observation Instrument that can easily be adapted tc 

different research or evaluative needs is desired. It is not appropr|Late 

( 

where student beUiylors such as cognitive style, types of questions a^ked, 
etci, are of Interest, or where teacher behavior is an Important variable, 
but is of most value in settings that deviate from the kind of classroom in 
which^ students are usually in their seats and listen or respond to teacher 

presentations. ^ , 

•! 
'/ 

, Behavior al Observation i 

Classroom observation instrumeijts have mostly concentrated on teacher 

behavior, either teacher behavior exclusively (e.g., Joyce, 1967; Miller 

it 

and Hughes, 1967, etc.), or primarily teacher behavior, with only peripheral 
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attention to student_beh^i^._ Jlie^^ apd Flanders-derived obser- 

vat ion systems are of the latter type (Flanders, 1966; Amidon, 1966; 

Honigman, 1967; Hough, 1967) • these scales typically deal only with student 

- verbal behavior as a response to teacher initiation or classroom climate 

that encourages student initiation. Clearly, the classroom for ^ich theM^ 

instruments were designed is a traditional, teacher-centered and-^ontrottea^ 

one where students exhibit a limited range of behavior. The great majority 

of existing observation ^instruments assume such a classroom, and as a 

result'have limited utility in settings where a wide range of student 

behaviors is likely to be exhibited. 

Of the observation systems which are focused qn student behavior, 

/ / 
many are based on the Bales (1970) Interaction Process Analysis, which is 

deslgne^to record group dynamics in small disc^sion groups. This group 

of observation instruments (Argyris , 1965 ; Borgatta, 1965 , etc.) was not 

designed for use in the classroom, but could be used to observe group 

processes in sc^ols. However, these Instruments still focus exclusively 

* on student verbal behavior. ^ 

Of the observation instru^nents which do focus on student behavior, 

i 

most are designed to provide al task analysis of student behavior. These 

'\ ^ 

\ instr>iments employ a "point-time sample** procedure in which students are 

1 observed for a few seconds each in some order. Some of these systems are 

designed for settings which themselves focus on student behavior, such as 
progranmed instruction (Lindvall, et al. , 1967; Honigman and Stephens, 1969) 
These systems are designed to providS" a task analysis of specific programs, 
IPldndividiurl Programmed Instruction) and LAP (Learning Activity Packages) 
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respectively, and are' therefore difficult to transfer even to other 

* i ' ' 

individualized programs. Other student-centered observation instruments 
provide a task analysis of student behavior, but do not provide information 
OQ non*task behavior or interpersonal behavior. Since scales are the 
Kowatrakul system (iowatratail, 1959), the Perkins system (Perkins, 1964), 
^and the Science Curriculum Assessipent Scale (Matthews and Kiilips, 1968). 
Many, such as the Taba sch^ie (in Simon and Boyer, eds. 1967) and the 
Wright-Proctor Insttjument (Wright and Proctor, 1969) focus exclusively.^^ 

on very fine distinctions in types of student verbal behavior. 

^1 ' ' ^""^ 

The above observation systems have considerable utility in specific 

1 1 i 

settings and for particular hypotheses. However, their hypothesis-specificity 
may create demand characteristics fo^ the observer (the observer may see 

] ; . 

what he or she feels Uxpec ted to see), and of course limits the utility 
of the instruments for other hypotheses and observation objecti\ 

A few observatioji instruments have been developed which are bo6h setting- 
and hypothesis-general. These instruments focus on overt student bekavior 
covering a wide range, including such areas as peer-directed and IpApprop- 
riate behavior. Among these are "A Coping Analysis Schedule^filr Educational 
Battings, or CASES (Spaulding, 1967) and the Peer Intej»^fction Recording 
system, or PIRS (Hops, 1973).^ 

CASUis involves thirteen categories of overt behavior, six of which 
(such as "sharing and helping*' and »*payinfe rapt attention^O can be further 
scored appropriate or inappropriate, depending on the setting.^ The GASES 
system has been used successfully (according to the author) with children 
from two years of age to sixteen, in a nw^ltltude of classroom types, and - 
to test a wide variety of hypotheses. Because it is centered on overt 



v_ _ 

student behavior it has been used effectively to measure outcomes of , 
. ^a^hrl^ strategies, particularly classroom managcme|it programs. 

While the PIRS is more hypothesis-specific than CASES, it is inter- 
esting as a representative of recent behavioral approaches to interpersonal 
behavior. The PIRS has only eight categories;' on- task or hot, and yyfk^lf 
non-verbal, and physical behavior which can be positive or negative ,^and i 

y records the classroom structuf^e (teachef^led, individual -task, etc.) and 
activity in soin4 detail. Like CASES, the emphasis i^ on behavioral out- , 
comes of intervention programs In terms of overt student behavior. The 
PIRS is hypothesis -specific only in that its attention Is *limi€ed to peer- 

' related activity \(or Oflck-Xif^such^ctixM^^ that restriction a 



variety of hypotheses are. testable usJ^ng*dt. ^ 

I \ The FOISB Is ^5st cle^rly^ in the tradpion^ of these latter instru- 
ments. It is focused on overt student beh^ior and behavioral outcomes 



\ 



*w ^ 



of teaching and m^agement stragegies. Itj is designed for adaptability to 
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manySettings, and is hypothesis-and setting tloa-specif ic; hypothesis -and 

setting specificity is not a great problenl for the i^^erienced and well- 

I 

ft^nded researcher, who is able to create or adapt his own system and 
trajln observers to use it, but is a problem in field settings, where 
te#chers, administrators, school psychologists, and resource persons as 
well as researchers may wish to have observation done but are limited by 
costs of observer training and Inexperience with observation. The FOISB 
simplifies the task of designing and carrying out observation of student 
behavioral outcomes. Its purpose is to make field observation, and with 
it more frequent and systematic evaluation of field experimental programs, 
more practicable for more people and settings. 
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Thfe Flexible Ojfservatli^ui Instrument for Student Behaviors 
, ^iUSB) t.tyser Guide' * ^. 

Th6 principle f^aturey^of 'the FCffS? axe as follows: , f 

1. Focus on stu«ent behavior; , • , -7^' -r ^ 

^ ■ ■' • • 

2. Adaptability to different neetls; ' • , 

/ ' ,\\ - ' 

Non-specificity of categories to particular hypodieses. . ^ 



.The FOISB is designed to ^cor4j behaviors, that are likely to occur in" 
smatl groiips, including classrooms, resi4en,tial tr'ieatment units, /activity 

J groups, ^te., groups in which a variety of behaviors are 44kely kq occurt ■ 

i ' ( '} ' ^ ■ ' J ' » , 

It is essentially a fremework for. Construction of a wide variety of obser- 

' / ^ • ■ 

vation fo'tm«:s, but is most appropariate- where any or all o-f the following 

are qf Interest: ^ 

1/ Percent of time spent by students on tasks, as oppose* to inters 

acting with staff and being off task; >^ 
2. Percent of time spent by students in interaction with other 
students, as opposed to tinielspent ^lone; 
V 3. Percent of time spent by students 'in appropriate as 'opposed ' / 



to inappropriate activity; , 
4 Data indicating quality of\student*student and/or student-st^^ • 
interaction; 

5, Frequency of certain categories^f behaviors as a percentage of 
other categories (such as peer tutoring as a ^percentage of all 
task-related behavior, or friendly peer interaction as a percent- 
age of all peer interactioni,) ; 

6. Differences between classes or between children on any of the 
above or other dimensions. 

i - * 
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'Vho Should use the FOISB * , * 

The FoiSB is^ designed for researchers, teachers, school psychologists, 
child, ca're' workers , etc.^ ^o are interested v^in obtaining the kind of 

inSonnation outlined above in naturalistic field se$:tings. It is 'most 
useKfl vhen^costs of observation are a source of concer & training 

♦and ;obs^rvatiOn are designed to H relatively inexpensive. In additfiori, 
because of t^e fle^ble nature of the FOISB, an observer trained to use _ 
any FOISB-derived *scale cannery e^ily be trained to use ,atiy other. That 
is, any reseatf^h. program evaluation question that involves observation 
of student behavior can be dealt with with minimal observer training costs 
after an observer or pool of observers is i:rained to use the FOISB. / 



General Procedures >w • y » • 

. Observation for the FOISB is done by a single observer who records , 
the behavior o£ between thrfee and ten or more students in a given setting. 
The ojblserver movU^from child-to-child in a predetermined 'Order, «observing 
each child for five seconds and recording 'his behavior in a three-part code. 
The first space indicates with whom the child is interacting: (I) isolate, 
(S) staff member, 0) peer. The seet^d space is for an indication of the 
'appropriateness of the student's beKa^ior in the setting ( Appropriate - (A), 
Inappropriate (I), or in some appllcTations meeting expectations but exhibit- 
Ing unfriendly or undesirable peer-directed behavior (E)). When the first 
two »paces are^Ajpleted, J categoty describing theVehavior be^|j|^i?se.j:v^d , 
' is chosfn- from a li%t dorre^nding to each possibl'e combination', a? 
put la- the third space. Fcr exaai^Ujt__i£ « behavior is rated I, (isolate), 



*For exact" definitions of these and all oth^r categoriesT-see^he Definitions 
*bf Behavior Categories, P. 20). 



JL(inai>^opriate) in the first two spaces, uhe choice for the third space 
might be* an^ng IQ, (talking otit) , AO (acting out) and .IB (ignoring i^irections) . 
T ^ list from which^ the third*space categories are chosen is called a block; 
Block-I .c of categories following I^, Block II of categories following 

S A; and. so on, (see appendix A for an example of Blocks). The /lock system, 
makes it^ossible for a large number of categories to be ,ir^S3t M the observer 
need ^nly fer to or remember a shortlist of categories once/the first two 
Spaces are filled. , ^ 

Each <>bservation should represent fifteen seconds — five seconds of 
observation and ten seconds of writing and moving to the next child. In 

the uses of the FOISB thus far this time hgjs been approximate, because comparisons 

♦ 

across classes over time have been the outcomes of interest. If accurate estimates 
af percentages of time spent in a given class dn a certain activity are needed, 
a pacing device su<^ as a tape cassette marking twenty second intervals should 



be used. 



1/ V 



As of the present, thijee adaptations of the FOISB have been used; West\:I j 

i ie ^ \ ' 

(seriously disturbed' chlldrjen, ages 6-11), West II (behavior-problem childrfen, 

ages 12-15), and East I (behavior-problem children, ages 12-15). A .typical t 

observation sequence using West II categories appears below:. 

SAMPLE QBSERVATION FORM 

.^.r^_/^^Rnd ///iO Settin g ^^0R9 CC^- 2^ 1>^tQt^ ^ 
Date 16 ^tX. / staff Presen t JHR. SO^JBS. /IfS, S/^ Hfj 
Behaviors Expected In Setting S^^f^U, ^RC*>f* 1>/SC*^^^0AJ - 
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I 
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m 
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* These school names are fictitious. 



In the above example, Bill, Sue, Jim, Al, and Dawn are engaged in a 

small-group discussion in their history class. Bill is the first child 

observ^^a. During the five seconds in which he is observed, he is writing— 

a^ehavior tha^t is appropriate in the netting. He is therefore scored '^i"^ 

'I ' ' 

(individual),! "Al» (appropriate), •'OT'* (on task), (for definitions of these ^ 

categories, see the following pages.) ^ 

The observer then moves to Sue* Sue is telling Dawn what a nice Job 

^he thinks Dawn Kas done in writing an outline for the report the group is - 

writing. She is scored "Da'* (D&wn— peers are specified by name i n th e ' 

West II adaptation), A (appropriate) , ES (encourage s-supports) • Jim is 

talking to Alan and their conversation ^oes not'fit into any of ^ the roore^.--^''^ 

' specific categories such as *'ES: (encourages-supports)^^*AI^;^ tasking to inter- 

. act), or " PP-X" (praising peers,, to peers) , Therefore, Jim's behavior is 

spored Al (Alan), A (appropriate), C (conversation) ♦ Alan is scored Ji (Jim) 

A, '\ ' 

During the five-second observation of Dawn, she is talking to Mr. Jones. ^ y] 
She is scored ^ (staff), A^ (appropriate), 1^ (interacting). Almost all inter- 
actions between students and adu^s in the West 51 adaptation are scored S A I^. 
After completing one full sweep of the class, the observer begins again with 
Bill. Bill is asking Dawn and Sue if they would like to work with him on pre- 
paring a report on their discussion. He is scored Da/Su, A, AI (asking to 
interact). Sue refuses to work with Bill, even though she is not busy and could 
have worked with him; her behavior, while meeting the behavioral expectations 
of the settiig (she is talking quietly^ is in her/seat, is working on the task at 
hand, etc.) is clearly not desirable interpersonal behavior, so it is scored 
Bi, E (meeting expectations but undesirable as interpersonal behavior), R rejecting 
appropriate approach) . When the observer gets to Jim, he is out of his seat with- 
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-9- . . \ 

out permission looking out of the window, so he. is scored (individual) , 
I (inappropriate), ID (ignoring directions) • After recording Jim* s -behavior, 
the observer moves on to Alan, and continues ia this pattern until the page 

has been exhausted* On the new pa^e the observer fills in the new startling 

♦ ' /' 

time and fi^lls in whatever chan^^s have been ma^e in the setting, e xpeyc tat ions , 

/' 

or staff ^present since the earlier page. On the new page the same children 

/ 

are observed but in a different order. 

/ 

The Behavior Categories 1 

The FOISB categories appear in the chart below* The categories proceed 

from left to right, from most general ;:o most specific. (For precise definitioiis 

i 

of categories see P. 20), 



BLOCat ORGANIZATI(»i 



Individual 



Staff 



Peer 



Block I 
(I A _ ) . 


Block IV 
(I I _ ) 


' 1 
1 


Block II 
. ( S A ^ ) 


rBlock V 

' (s I _ ) , 


,1 
1 

Block VII 1 
(S E _ ) 1 


Block III 
(PA ) 

\ 

' 


Block Vl^ 

/ 


/ 
1 


Block VIII 1 



(For sample blocks/ see Appendix A) 
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FOISB Categories 



^INDIVIDUAL 



Block I: Individual Appropriate ( I, A ^) 
On Task (OT) 



Isolate 'Play (IPT 



-jOn Task (OT?) 
b*ollowing Directions (FD) 

J/Vctive Play ^(AP) 
jpaydreaming (DD) 



Waiting/Attending (WA) 

I 

Time Out '(T) 



i^aiting (W) 
ttending (A) 



Block IV: . Individual Inappropriate (I. i _) 

Ignoring Directions (ID) — Egnorlng Directions (ID)- 

Bfot on Task (NT) 



Talking O'Jt (TO) 
Acting Out (AO) 



(Talking Out (TO) 



Yelling/Screaming (YS) 
*745ross Motor (GM) ■. ■ 



Disturbing Property (DP) 
Not Attending (NA)^ 
Self Stimulation .(SS) 



Swearing (SW) 
Talking Out (TO) 
Bizarre Speech (B^) 
Telling/S^reamingfi( XS ) 



JCross Motor (GM) ^ 
IBunning (RU) 
Disturbing Property (DP) 
Not Attending (NA) 
Self Stimulation (SS) 



STAFF 



Block II : Staff Appropriate (S A _) 



Interaction (l) 



Work With (WW) 
Talk With (TW) 



Work With (WW) 
jPlay With (PW) 
^alk-Task (TT) 
Talk-Social (TS) 



Praises Peers to Staff (PP-X)*» 
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FOISg^ n^tegorles (continued) 



Block V: Staff Inappropriate (S I, _) 
Ignoring Directions (ID) Ignoring Directions (ID) 



Talking Out (TO) 



Hitting (H) 



Ignoring Directions (ID) 

'!ralking Out (TO) 
Complafniftg/Whining (CW) 

Isweariiig4^) 
yelling/Screaming (YS) Yelling/Screaming (YS) 



^alkipg Out (TO). 



•'Block VII: Staff "E" ( S E J 



Tattling on Peers \o Staff (TP-X)^* 



PEER 



Block III: Peer Appropriate (P A _)* 
Sharing/Helping (SH) — 



Conversation (C) 



teer Task (PT) 
laying (P) 



Conversation (C) 



EncoTorages/Supptirts (ES) 



Conversation (G) 
Praises Peers to Peers (PP-X) 
Demands Appropriate 

Behavior (DA) 
Responds Appropriately to 

Inappropriate Behavior (RA) 
^sks to Interact (Al) 
Encourages/Supports (ES ) 



Block VI: Peer Inappropriate (P i _)* 



Ignoring Directions 



(ID)— Tl 

1 



Talking Out ifO) 



Fighting (F) 



Ignoring Directions (ID) Ignoring Directions (ID) 
Cooperating in Inappropriate^ Cooperating in Inappropriate 
Behavior (Cl) ' '^^t.^ 



t 

b 



Talking Out (TO) 



Jelling/Screaming (YS) 

lighting {^) 
Hitting/Shoving (HS) 



1 Behavior <Cl) 
Not on Task (NT) 

-Jralking Out (TO) 
[^wearing (SW) 
Yelling/Screaming (YS) - 



Block VIII !■ Peer "E" (P E, _)» 



Peer Unfriendly (PU) 



Put Down (PD) 



^Teasing/Bugging (TB) 
^guing (A) 



1 :\ 



Put Dovn (PD) 
Rejects (R) 

Tattling on Peers to Peers 

(TP-X)»* 

Teasing/Bugging (TB) 
Arguing (Aj, 
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FOISB Categories (continued) 



* The "P" in the first space may be replaced by any of the following, 
depending on the uses of the instrument: 

Peer (P) , 



Male (N) 
Female (P) 
-or*- ifc— 
Black (B) 
White (W) 



Rale Black (MB) [two letter 

Male White (MW) I tndlcatins 

Female Black (FB) ' Jname (i.e' 

female White (FW). [Su=Sue 



code, 

student 

Bi=Bill, 



etc.) 



»*The "xAin TP-X and PP-X may he replaced hy one of the above codes (P,M , MB, Bi, etcj 
to indicate the peer deferred to. In addition, the code replacing "X^' 
may be circled if the peer being t^ed about is present. 
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Hdv to Use the FOISB 

While the FOISB is designed to provide information about the entire range 
of student behavior in a setting, it is flexible so that it may provide fine 
distinctions in areas of interest to the researcher while summarizing areas of 
less interest. < For example, in West 1. the important dependent variables were 
percentage appropriate (especially task) behavior over all behavior, percentage 
of peet^directed behavior over all behavior, and severity of inappropriate " 
behavior. As a result, the most sp^ecific categories were used to record in- 
appropriate behavior in Blocks IV and V (individual and. staff inappropriate)., 
and the intermediate level of specificity was used in Block VI (peer inappropriate) 
A specific breakdown of task behavior was used (on task (OT) was broken into on 
task (OT) following directions (FD)), but only the" roost general breakdown of* 
peer-oriented behavior was used (sharing/helping (SH) and conversation (C)), ^ 
Blocks VII and VIII (peer and staff (E)) were not used at all. In West II and \ 
East I, quality of peer behavior was the variable of greatest interest, so the 
highest levels of specificity were used for all of the peer blocks (III, VI, 
and VIII), and block VII (staff" E) was used. On the other hand", the mote general 
category was used for task behavior (on task (OT) as opposed to on task and follow- 
;ing directions (FD)), In this way, maximum specificity is gained in areas of 
interest with the minimum costs in observer training, observer time and effort, 
and analysis. In addition, if certain categories are underused or unreliable, 
the;^ can be collapsed into the more general category to the left on the chart 
(e.g., if peer task (FT) cannot be distinguished from playing (P) , these cate- 
gories may be summarized as sharing/helping /<SH)). This may be done in the 
course of a series of observation or pbal: hpc in the analysis of the data. Because 

this collapsing can be done at any time^ it is nusst sensible to begin with a li^t 

/ 

of categories that might be too specific rather than one that is too general* n 
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In constructing an observation instrument from the FOISB it is most 
logical to go block-by-blocki weighting the blocks themselves in importance 
and then ^deciding within the blocks which it^ems should be specific and which 
general. Blotks VII and VIII are optional; they are used only when the 
quality of peer behavior is of interest. 
Adding Categories 

The FOISB may be^ seen as a framework for observation Instruments in 



which either FOISB categories may bemused or a combination of FOISB categories 
and others taky be- used. If FOISB categories are still too general. Incomplete, 



or otherwise Inappropriate for certain uses, the general framework may be filled 
out with the user's categories. Beliavior categories that are more specific 
than those available in the FOISB should be^^^nested" in FOISB categories so 
that they raiy be "collapsed" into an FOISB category if they tUm out to be 
impossib^ distinctions to make, or, if they are not used very often in practice. 

With the above considerations and procedures in mind, a researcher 
Interested in observing student behavior should be able to use the FOISB to 
measure a wide range of outcomes of Instruction and classroom organization. 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

How Data May be Used . ^ 

r i 

' In gen!::ral, behavior categories should be | reported as percentages of 



total observations. That is, if 5 observation^ on a child are S A I, and there 
are a total of 25 observations of the child In' a given setting, the child would 
be scored 20% S A I in that setting. For "cyiles," categorief are expressed 
as percentages of other categories (see the Alscusslon of "cycles" below.) 
For class-level outcomes (for which the FOISB Is specifically designed) 
category frequencies iay be summed across Jndlvlduals for a given setting, 
and then divided by the total number of oh/servatlons in the setllng (individual 
percentages cannot be averaged). If a paling device is not used to Insure equal 
time intervals for each observation, the /FOISB data can be meaningfully used to 



compare classes with each other and to register changes in category frequencies 
over time. If a pacing device is used, estimates of proportions of eime spent 
in certain activities may be roade» but will still be slightly biased because 
of observation procedures such as marking behaviors appropriate rather than 
inappropriate if in doubt, or scoring S or P if staff-or peer-directed behavior 
occurs at any time during the five-second interval* 

Cycles • : 

In addition to simple proportions of behavior categories over all 
observations, certain analyses within behavior typf>s may be desri^^d. For 
example, it may be interesting to compute a proportion of on task (OT) 
behavior over all opportunities for task behavior. /To produce this outcome, 
••opportunities for task behavior" need to be defined. They would-be defined' 

as times or settings when task behevior is the major acceptable behavior* 

/' 

Any behavior that is not on task duMfig such times is scored not on task (NT) 
in addition to whatever else it is sc^^ed. In oth^^r words, if a child is 
having a tantrum during class, the behavior would be scored I 1 GM/YS/NT-- 
that is, gross motor (GM) for kicking the wall, yelling/screai^ing iYS) for 
streaming, and not on task (NT) because all of this is being done during a 

time when task behavior is clearly expected. Also, either on tasW (OT) or 

/' 

peer task (PT) would be scored for any appropriate behavioy during a task 

/ 

session where these activities are going on. For instance, if one student is 



working on a project with another and says "good work" to the coworker, the 

/ ' 

behavior is scored P A ES/PT_j encourages/supports and p^er task. A ^ask 

score for a student is obtained by adding observations scored on task and 

peer task, and dividing by on task -h peer task 4- aot on task, or: 

OT -t- PT 

OT + PT 4- NT. 



\ 

\ 



Similar procedures may be used to obtain estimates of peer play over all 

play using the same principle that all play behaviors include 

P or IP in addition^ to' whatever else they are scored. Note that staff-task 
and ^taff-play have been excluded from both formulas. This does not have>^ 
to be done , but because the majority of student-s^taff interaction is typically staff 



initiated and allows little choice of response' 1|: has not been included in 
^'cycles'' in the applications of the FOISB to date. Of course, in the^^cpn- 
struction of observation instruments from the FOISB using "cycles" it is 
essential that categories be used that include only the behaviors involved 
\n the cycle— for example, if a task cycle -is used, ignoring directions (ID) 
co\^d not be used in place of ID and OT, as the first ID would include behaviors 
that\re contrary to expectations other than task expectations (e.g., violating 
playground rules). , ' [ 

Notes on Observation using the FOISB . 

• Many FOISB categories depend eijtirely on an understanding of the expecta- 
tions of the setting. This is essential in determining whether behavior Is 
appropriate or inappropriate. For example, looking at the ceiling would be 
scored I I NT during a task setting, I I NA during a teacher lecture where 
there were strong expectations to yatch the teacher, I I ID if the student had 
earlier -been asked to clean up his or her desk and has not done so, and I A WA 
If the class Is ip a transition period where Just waiting is appropriate. 
Therefore the first task of the observer is to find out the major expectations 
in the setting. However, only the major, very clear expectations are important. 
Violations bf x?ules or expectations that are expressed but not enforced are 

j 

not scored inappropriate. Once the expectations are understood, the categories 
that may be used are usually considerably narrowed. If a task setting is being 
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observed, appropriate behavior can only be\ I A OT, SAT, or P A PT <lf 
students are allowed to work with each other) . I A WA Or I A IP cannot be 
observed during a task setting unless students are permitted to wait around 
or play after they have finished their work. 

How close the observer must beVto the students being observed depends 
on"the Observation categories being used. If very specific categories fo^* 
peer-directed behavior are used, the dbserve^r will obviously have to get 
rather close to groups of students (but not s^. close as to inhibit their 
behavior)* If only more general categories are used, proximity is less-of 
a problem* \ Similar Issues may be dealt with by the observer or researcher 
on a common-sense basis, taking into account the specific situation and 
intended uses of the observation. See P* 32 for specific observation pro- 
cedures used with the East I FOISB adaptation* 

/ 

Observer Training and Reliability Estimation 

Because the FOISB has been used In low-budget research, training' aids 
such as video taping and one-way screens have^ .not been available. Observer 
training and reliability checks have Been done In. the actual settings In 
which the observation wlllVbe done* In this way the children to be observed 
may become accustomed to observation at the same tln^ as the observer Is 
trained. In both training and reliability estimation the trainer or checker 
paces the observation so that each observer observes the same child during 
the same five seconds/ A ft er reading the category definitions, the trainer 
and observer go In t^^ the classroom and observe together* The obs^.rver*s 
choices of categories are compared with the trainer's on a continuous basis, 
and both leave ^^le classroom to discuss dlscrepencies as they occur. Training 
for the FOISB using this procedure has taken six hours or less* In obtaining . 
reliability/ responses cannot be compared until the observation is completed* 
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♦ ' 

•^Note that the pacing procedure is non the same as that used in many observation 

r 

instruments which are similar to the FOISB, such as the Flanders-and Bales-based 

\ 

instruments (both of which compute reliability by total use of different cate- 



gories instead of observation by observation agreement) . The pacing procedure 
has, the advantage, that agreement cn how behaviors are scored is competed 

« __ " _ - - 

raVher than agreement on what is observed. Tae pacing also has^an incidental 
but important advantage in that it allows later discussion of discrepancies, 
thus continuing tral.hlng and minimizing 'instrument decay." In addition, 
the "pacing" Is more likely than the Flanders*Bales techniques to ^jhow agree- 
ment on Infrequent categories. 

Reliability for the entire Instrument Is computed by simply dividing 

\ 

^Agreements ^ minimum reliability for the wholeN Instrument has .been .80; 
#Observatlons* ' . ,^ 

Inter-observer reliability estimates have ranged In the. three applications of 
the FOISB from ,82 to -91. _ - n 

However, reliability for the entire Instrument may be Inflated by high 
reliability df high frequency categories (such as S A I, I A IP, etc\). 
Johnson and Bolstad (1973) suggest that reliabilities for Individual cate- 
gories be computed before using these categories as dependent variables ♦ ^ 
Aci agreement score ^or Individual categories could be computed by 

# Agreements on cat^ory ^^^^ ^ disagreements » # times- where - 

# Agreements + Dlsagrjeements, 

one_ observer scores a behavior using the category and one does not* A 
minimum reliability for categories depends on a number of factors, and is 
ultimately an arbltirary decision; however, as Johnson and Bolstad point out, 
"Any positive finding which emerges in spite of a good deal of noise or 
error variance is probably a relatively strong effect" (P. 17). That Is, 
low category reliability Is not a problem if it is due to unbiased error 



/ or 



and if resblts are positive (but is a problem in substantively interpr^lTing ^ 
findings of no significant differences,) 
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« N)eflnttions of Observation Categories (West II) 

" 'Definitions of thfe codes used in the ^observation instrument appear 
below. Exact observation procedut'f and conventions are listed ac the" end 
of the definitions* In ad(fition» Appendix A, section II provides a simplified 

- ' " \ ■ •• 

.lifting oi/observation ca|:egaries for use.«4][i actual observation. 

1. With whom does behavior occur? (first space on observation form) 
Individual, Isolate I 
Child is not interacting with anyone else, 'If a child interacts with a 
peer or staff member at anytime dt^iog' the five second observation he is 

scored with a peer or staff code* I may be used when a child is in the • 

/' ■ ' " ^ % . 

immediHte vicinity of other children or staff, but is either ndt involved 

/.,..'" 

at all or only watching the other people* This includes such settings as 
grbup meetings, where a^^ child is scored GRP if making a 'general announcement, 

S,if talking to staffs or with the appropriate peer code if talking to a 

- i ' ' ' 

pe^r^^/ b&t if . the child is neither tialking nor directly being talked to as 

an fndividual,^ an J[. is recorded in the first space." 

Staff***t***^*«****«S 1^ 

- ■ ■ , ' ,. . ., • 

Child is interacting with an adult.' Interactions with all adults, even if - 
not staff, are scolred S. When a staff member is directly talking to a chi|d 
the child is scored, S, regatdless of what the child is doing. If a child Is 
interacting with both a staff tnember and a peer, both code.s may be used. 

peer .............. 0^) 

Child is interacting wi%h a peer. The (X) I'j always replaced by a one or 
two letter code indicating the name of t\i^ peei^ with whom the child is inter* 
acting., e.g., Bi^for Rill^ Su for Sue. 



2. Is the child's behavior appropriate? (Second space) ■ 

Appropriate," ' . . A, 

Child is meeting both explicit expectations and very clear i^iplicit expec- 
tations of the setting, A Is used whenever I and E do not clearly apply. 
Very clear implicit expectations are expectations chart any child would know 
exist (children do not need to be told specifically not to pound rulers on - 
their desks).' . • . 

Inappropriate I, 

Oitld is clearly not meeting the expectations of the setting, Behavibr 
that would be scored I is in general behavior that would be responded to 
negatively by the telcher. Which behaviors are scored I is determined by 
the specific setting in which observation is done. For exarap]^ , NA (not 
Attending) is^^^learly inappropriate during settlngli suclt as group meeting, 
where there^s a clear and consistent expectation that children should listen* 
If this expectation Is not in effecy^, the same behavior would be scored I, ^ 
A, IM (waiting, attendij||) • When difficulties in making judgements arise, 
the staff should *e^sked to decide whether th^ child's behavior is appro- 
priate or iinappropriate. Some behaviors, sucH as fighting, are clearly 
inappropriate in all settings. Behaviors which may have been deemed in- 
appropriate only for certain intlividuals are not scored Inappropria^ey unless 
they would be scored i\iappropriate for any child doing the *same thing. Once 
an I is entered in the second space the observer is limited to behavp-or cate- 
•gories specif ically identified as inappropriate* In other words, playing 
inappropriately could never be saored I, IP, because IP is only used for 
appropriate behavior* The only excepc^or^ this is tiTC outs npy eicher 
be taken appropriately (I, A, T) or inappropriately (I, I, T) * / 



Meeting Expectations. E 

E is used to signify behaviors which are not inappropriate according to 

expectations established for a setting, but are hostile or undesirjpble peer 

or staf^-directec' behaviors* If, for exan^le, Bill is fighting with Jim, 

r 

Bill would be scored Ji, I, F (fighting), because fighting is clearly 

■ 1 

contrary to expectations in any setting. If, on the other hand, Bill and 
Jim are playing a game during a period where game playing is appropriate 
and Bill says, "Jim, you don't know how to play, you're s^ld," Bill would 
be scored Ji, E, PD (Put Down), because Bill's behavior, while not contrary 
to expectations, is intended to put down Jim. As a rul^ of thumb, behaviors 
which are or might be followed by unpleasant consequences from staff are 
scored I^; behaviors which probably would not be followed by unpleasant con^ 
sequences from staf^ are scored E. E is not to be^sed to mean **neutral**-- 
truly neutral behavior is scored A* | 

3. Behavior Categories / 

/ 

Definitions of Individual Omefvation Categories 
I. Appropriate Individual Behaviors* (Hilrd Space) 

% 

On Task. * . OT 

Perform main task expected in setting. OT is used only for behaviors which 
Lre agreed upon in advance. A score of CT in a setting should mean something 

^peclfic — in liinch it would be eating, and no other behavior in that setting 

i' ^ 

would be scored OT* Behavior that is **on task** but is not the main task of 

the setting is scored FD* OT is not used at all in settings withbut routine 

main tasks, such as freetlmes and activity periods* Its primary use Is in 

/ 

school to indicate working appropriately on school tasks* 
Following Directions " . . * . FD 



Child is performing a task either immediately directed by staff or; clearly 

understood in the setting. Examples of the latter are cleaning up' at lunch 

/ I 
and coming into class and sitting down appropriately**children un^ejrstand 

that these things mwst be done, so they are following directions /from the 

staff that were stated long ago. FD is distinguished from IP iajthat the 

child would probably not choose an activity that would be scored']^ — the 

activity is performed because the child is told to do it or has 'been told 

1 

to do it in the past. 



Isolate Play IP • / 

Child is doing something individually that would not be Scored/ FD or 0T « 



In general, a child should be doing something that the child has chosen ^ 
to do in order to be scored IP. A child who has selected a game and is ~~ 
playing it would be scored IP; if it has been as^gned, the child would be 
scored FD or OT, Almost anything a chi/d does :i^idividually is scored IP, so 
the observer need not be within earshot of a solitarWchild^to score the child 



unless the child should be on task or following directions. 
Waiting or Attending/ WA 

I - 

Child is doing nothing, waiting for something to happen, of watching an 

activity without ,icetting involved in it in any way. This i:ategory acts as 

I 

a dumping, ground for behaviors that really aren't anything. If a child is 



doing anything individually during a free period, the observation is usually 



marked as IP, WA exists to record those observation periods where the child 
is **in neutral,*' Standing in line -is usually scored IM. 

Time Out ,T ^ 

Time out refers to a '•time out from reinforcement," suchi as where a child 
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is asked to sit in a chair in a corner or leave the room as a consequence, of 
some inappropriate behavior* "Taking a. time out appropriately according to 
expectations and directions of staff is scored I, A, T; inappropriately 
taking a time put would be scored I, I, T. T is the only category that 
indicates a "state of being'* irather than a behavior, so whenever possible 
a behavior is also scored with the T when the time out is taken inappropriately, 
(e.g., I, I, T/TO)' 

II, Inappropriate Individual Behaviors » 

Ignoring Directions,- * . ID 

Child is not on task or not following directions when expectations are 
clear; child is engaged in inappropriate behavior that cannot be scored other- 
wise. ID is used when I is in the second space and the child is not talking 
out, stealing, or tantruming. It is more serious than NA, (Not Attending), 
but less serious, in general, than other inappropriate beiiavior categories. 

Talking Out .TO 

Child makes inappropriate noise with voice or objects. Swearing, crying, 
talking loudly to self, an^ using objects to make noise are- scored TO , 
assuming that these noises are inappropriate in the setting. The level of 
noise that gets scored TO depends on the setting* .As noise becomes louder 
and more inappropriate it becomes YS instead of TO. 

Yelling, Screaming YS 

Makes very loud inappropriate noises, yetls and screams. YS behaviors are 
the same as TO behaviors (e.g., swearing, crying, making noises with objects), 
except they are much louder and oiore inappropriate. 
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Gross Motor GM 

Running, throwing objects, pounding, tantruming in genuine anger <or frus- 
tration • ^ 

Not Attending NA 

Failing to attend to a staff member or peer when expectations to attend 
are very clear (when not listening might be followed by unpleasant conse- 
quences by- staff) • . * 

Disturbing Property .OT 

Stealing: deliberately and inappropriately destroyiofe. property. 

t. 

I. Appropriate Peer Behaviors 

Sharing, Helping, Playing* * • .SH ^ 
Playing together, cooperating with another child, engaged in the same 
activity as another child if the activity requires any sharing, helping, 
or coordinated effort. Two children lining up at a diving board' together 
are scored SH, but two children in different parts of the same tree playing 
individually would be scored I, A, !£• For a behavior to be scored SH, it 
must involve physical activity; verbal activity only is not scored SH. 
If conversation during play is directly related to the play ("your move;" . 
explaining rules, etc.) the conversation is not scored. If there is 
conversation not directly related to the game it is scored SH/C , SH/ES , etc 
Peer tutoring is scored SH/OT (Sharing, jHelping, On Task). 

Conversation \ C 

Participates in conversation with another child. Conversation can include 
simply nodding or clearly attending to another child •s conversation, but is 
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not used when a third child is Just listening to and not participating in 
a conversation between two other children. When AI, DA, R and ES are used, 
C need not be scored; all peer categories except SH imply conversation, so C 

* .V 

would be superfluous. C is dnly used when no other category is appropriate. 

Asks to Interact. • i^I 

Approaches anbtlier child to involve that child in an activity. AI is 

distinguished from DA by the outcome of the behavior desired by the child. 

If successful, AI leads to play, t^ile DA leads to work,^study, or compliance. 

Demands Appropriate Behavior. . * DA 
Asks another child to emit appropriate behavior. A good rule for determining 
behaviors to mark DA would be to so score statements designed to lead another 
child to emit behaviors' that would earn praise or other reinforcenwfit from 
staff. Responses to inappropriate or unpleasant behavior from other children 
directed at the child being observed would be score i;! RA if appropriate, 
not DA; in general, RA follows a behavior that would be scored pee 7 inappropriate 
(such as HS, TB, ^ , while DA is used jrfien a child wants to encourage another 
to perform for that child's own good or for the good of the group. 

Responds to Inappropriate 

Behavior Appropriately. .... .RA #" 

Ignores, warns, or otherwise deals appropriately with inappropriate behavior 
emitted by other children. If another child does something to the child 
being observed that Would be scored peer Inappropriate (such as HS, F, TB, ' 
TO), and the observed child's response appears to be appropriate, the response 
is scored RA. It may be necessary to have staff explain to the observer 
expectations for appropriate ways, of dealing with Inappropriate behavior; 
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these expectations may vary from child to child. In general, R will 
be used when CI and TP do not apply as scores for appropriate responses 
to inappropriate behav£or« 

Encourages, Supports ES 

Reinforces another child for appropriate behavior or encourages another 
child ior attempts to do well. ES covers all nice things children say to 
each other about their work or their general behavior. The behavior being 
encouraged by the observed child does not have to be behavior that would be 
reinforced by staff, but can be any behavior that is not inappropriate - 
Statements as simple as "thank you" would be scored ES* * ^ ^ 

Praises Peers to Peers PP-X 

Says nice things about one peer to another. The X in PP-X is replaced by 
the code^^or the child being mentioned positiyely. If Martin is saying 
nice things about Paul to Tom, Martin is scored Tm, A, PP-Pa . If the child 
being discussed is present during the positive discussion, that child's code 
should be circled. < 

* 

11, Peer-Directed Behaviors Scored E 

Behaviors scored E are appropriate^ in the setting but undesirable as peer 
behavior* If Jim bugs Paul during a session where conversation is appropriate, 
Jim's behavior would be scored Pa, E, TB. The third-space categories used 
with E may be used with i 5# well* For instance, if the same behavior occurred 
during a quiet study peripd, Jim would be scored Pa, I, ID/TB . In general, 
if I is used in the second space with the belov,- behaviors, a behavior category 
usually scored I should accompany the category usually scored E (e.g., ID/TB ; 
TO/PD; TO/AR) . 
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Teasing, Bugging TB 

Bothering, bugging, teasing with intent to make another child unhappy. 
Intent is very Important in thi's category, as teasing can easily be 
approt>riate.. Appropriate teasing would be sWed SH if physical, C if 
only verbal. Inappropriate teasi/ig'includifes taunting, setting up, practical' 
jokes meant to hurt or make unhappy, etc. TB can^be used to score behaviors 
that are either physical, such as poking, or verbal, such as verbal set ups 
and inappropriate teasing. TB behaviors will generally be those which are 
designed to evoke a response from the receiver by means of negative or 
annoying metHbds. 



Put Down £2 > 



Verbal statements vAtose intent if to hurt or make unhappy. Actions such 
as refusal to Include another child in an activity, belittling, ridiculing, 
are scored PD. As with TB, intent is crucial for this catdgory. "Put 
Dovms" clearly made in fun are scored G. R may be scored with PD if both 
apply, as they would if child Y approached chiW X to see if X wanted to 
play chess and X said "forget it, you don't know how to play anyway." That 
interchange would be scored Y, E, R/PD. PD.may also be scored along with 
SY, HS, etc. ; «... 

Rejects Appropriate Approach. . . R 
Turns down legitimate request to interact; ignores appropriate communication 
when option to respond positively is clearly present. This category should 
be used to score unfriendly, responses to friendly initiations. If Tom asks 
Paul' if he would like to play chess, and Paul says that, he already has 

. ' / ; - — ' 

< / 
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promised to play Martin, Paul woulJ be scored Tm, A, C, not R. He would 
be scored R, however, if he clearly could have played with Tom but chose 
not to. This category should not be used unless the child being observed 
heard the initiation and could have responded to it, but chose not to 
primarily as an expression of unfriendliness. 

Tattling on Reers to Peers. . . . . TP-X 
Telling children about negat^e beha\^lor of" other children, saying negative 
things about children to other children. As with PP, the name of the child 
being talked about is substituted ^r the X in TP-X* TP does not have to 

imply tattling or tilling on— it l-s the counterpart to PP, where children 

/ 

tell each other nice things abdat other children. 

. / ■ 

Arguing v AR ' 

Arguing in an unfriendly or ab^^asive manner. AS should not be used to 
score appropriate problem solving between children or to score arguments 
abou^ issues; It should be ^sed when children arc -involved in essentially 
unfriendly argument that 1^ clearly not productive. 

Ill, Inappropriate Peer Behaviors ' - . ^ 

Ignoring Directions. ID 

Violating expectations in a setting involving a pear. This category is 
used only when the p^er involved does not respond inappropriately. If 
Tom is whispering to or throwing paperclips at Jim, and Jim is not whispering 
back or throwing paperclips back, Tom's behavior is scored Ji., I; ID/TB . 
Jim's behavior would be scored TO, A, RA. However, if Jim responds by getting 
involved in Tom's inappropriate behavior, Jim is scored TO, j[, CI, and Tom 
is scored Ji, I, CI. 
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Talks out to Peers TO— more severe—YS 

Swearing or yelling at other children in genuine anger or frustration* 
The intent |or origin of TO behavior must be in venting spleen. ''Shut up" 
or "drop dead" are TO if they meet this criterion, but they may also be 
scored as RA or PD. In general; TO is used when behavior is loud and angry, 
and YS is used when behavior is louder and angrier. 

, (^operating In Inappropriate Behavior, • CI * ^ 

Participating either as an initiator or as an accon?)lice in behavior that 
VOul<^ be scored inappropriate. This category should be useji when two or 
more children are engaged together in behavior that violates the expectations 
of a setting. It may not be used t^o score inappropriate behavior 6f an 
individual that is directed at a peer if the peer does not respond. 

Hitting, Shoving. *HS 
Physical aggression done with the intent to cause discomfort (as opposed 
to pain). HS includes punching, shoving^ slapping, etc. used to indicate 
displeasure, pick on someone, or as an expression of frustration. HS must 
be differentiated from legitimate Jiorseplay— HS is scored only when bnfrlendly 

or hostile Intent is app^arent. The difference between HS and F is one of 

i 

degree; F is used ^en the intention to Jiurt is clear. 

\ 

Fighting. . . • F 

Physical contact between two' or more children where there is clear intent to 
hurt* F should be scored when fighting occurs that is serious enough that 
the fighters would have to be separated. 
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^. Definitions of Staff Observation Categories 

I. Appropriate Staff Behaviors 

Interaction. • • • I 

Interaction with staff member. Nearly all appropriate interaction with 
staff is coded I, including working with $taff , playing, conversing, 
listening to, and ^otherwise dealing with staff. In most cases the observer 

need not be within earshot to score a child-staff interaction SAI . 

^ ■ ■ 

Praising Peers to Staff, ♦ PP-X 
See Praising Peers to Peers. Definition and procedures are the same for 
staff as for peers. 

II. Staff-Directed Behaviors Scored E 

Tattling on Peers to Staff. . . TP-X 

Same as TP-X for peers. As with TP-X for peers, the behavior need not be 
tattling on peers to staff, but may be negative statements or complaints 
about peers. This is the only staff -directed behavior scored E in the 
aecond space; saying negative things about peers to staff is appropriate, 
but could not be called desirable behavior with regard to peers. 

Interperson Inappropriate. . *II " 
Child behaves in a manner that would- be scored E, but no other category 
fits. Whining, subtle set ups, general "wet blanket" kinds of behavior 
directed at peers ane included here. II may also be used when bel^avior 

s 

is clearly interpersonally inappropriate, but it is impossible to tell 
who did what to whom. 
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III- Inappropriate Staff Behaviors 

Ignores Directions • . * Ifi 

Ignores direct demands from staff or fails to respond to staff conversation. 
See ID under individual behaviors. 

. Talks out to Staff TO (if severe, use YS;, 

Same as TO for peers. 

Observation Procedures 

!• When groups of two pr more children are physically removed from the 
rest of tKe gr^up, the observer should alternate between the groups > 
making four observations on each child before moving to the other 
group. 'Thysically removed" can mean as close as in corners of the 
same room. This procedure is designed to ^llow observation both of 
initiations and of responses in t]he small groups, and should eliminate 
"bouncing" between small groups. 

2l When both individual and staff or peer-directed 'behaviors are observed 
in the same five-second observation, the Staff- or peer-directed 
behavior is coded, regardless of how brief it is. When both peer and 
staff interaction occur, both are recorded. ' 

3. Certain peer behaviors occur relatively infrequently, but are very 
important. These are M, DA, RA, ES, and PP-X of the appropriate 
peer-directed behaviors, and R and TP*X of the inappropriate. If 
behaviors which fit into these categories occur in the same observation 
as other behaviors, these behaviors should be scored, either along with 
the other behavior or instead of the other as appropriate (for instance, 



C need never be scored when there is a mote precise category available 
for verbal behavior; €1 is never scored when a more precise code is 
available for inappropriate or undesirable peer-directed behavior. 
Occasionally, children exhibit behavior with each other that is clearly 
of very high quality. Offer of help, exhibiting genuine concern fbr 
other children's feelings, in general doing very nice things with , peers 
are behaviors that are hard to specify well enough in advance that a ^ 
havioral category could be constructed to record tkern'. Instead, this 
will be noted by the observer when- It occurs base4 cn subjective judgment 
The observer should circle the A in the second space to signify peer- 
directed behavior that is clearly of high quality, that shows real inter- 
per^sonal concern or willingness to go out of' the \9&y to do nice things 
for peers. A brief note describing the circled- A behavior should be 
'included in the margin. Whatever criteria are used for deciding what ^ 
is very high quality interpersonal behavior, the same' criteria should be 
used over time and in different settings, although the criteria may vary 
for individual children (very high quality peer behavior in one child 
could be normal behavior in another) . 

During class periods when a child is expected to be on task, ID is 
scored along with all other categories of inappropriate behavior. 
That is, if a child is yelling during class, the score is recorded as 
YS/ID because the child is also not oh task. During such periods, all 
behaviors except S, A, I must lie scored either OT or ID, along with what- 
ever else is appropriate. 
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Appendix A 



Behavior categories used at West I, West II, and East I. 



Used with^six serioualy disturbed children (model age « 6) in a 



residential' treatment mitt Major dependent variables: 



% Peer Appropriate behavior ; 
All Behavior 

% Appropriate Behavior ; 

All Behavior 

% Pear Play ; (activity setting only) 



I. 



Categories for West I 




% On Task 



(school setting only) 



On Task 4- Ignoring Directions 




ERIC 



A-il 



Appropriate 
BUDCK I: I A 



Otx Task 
Attends ^ 
Isolate^ play. • . 
Follows directions 
Walts • * • • 



/ 



r 



West I / 1 






1 

1 

Inappropriate ^ 




/ 


BI^CK IV: I I _ 










.A 






.IP 






.FD . 






.W 






.T 




. .T 









BLOat II: S A 
Interaction. • . • . 



BLOCK III: <P) A _ 

Sharing/helping SH 

Encouraging/wamlng. . . . EW 
inltlatlng^conversatlon.^^ IC 
Replying to conversation RC 



BLOCK V: S I ^ 



Refuses directions. 



.RO 
.TO 



Talking out ' 

Yelllng/screamlng • ^ • • .YS 

• • j« • • •* 

TB 



Fight ijig« . . • 
Teasing/bugging 
No response • • 



•NR 



BLOCK VI : (P) I _ 

Rejecting R ^ 

Talking out* ....... TO 

-JXellijag/ screaming, • _?„*_j_Jf§^ 



Hit ting/ shoving. . . . . V HS 

Fighting 

Teasing/bugging TB 

No response NR 



ERLC 

hninniimrn'iTiaiia 



k'iii 



IX. 



Cat«gotl«i for W«tt XX 



UMd mth Mm^ b.luvtot-ptobl« chlldr.li <-od«l ag. -^10) in « 
r..ld«ntl«l t««t-.nt unit. Ifajor «top.nd.at wl-bl.. *• for 
mat 1 vlth th« following «ddltlOB: 



All p«er-diwict«d Savior 



Individual 



St«£f 



A pp ro priatf 



BLOCK 1: I A _ 

On t««k 

following dir«ction«.ro 

ItoUte pity I? 

Waiting/ attending . .W^ 
Tiae out T 



BWXX II; S A _ 

^terac t ioAv . • • • 
pkaiaaa paers 
r(^p ataff) 



• I 



.PP (P) 



lUXX^I: (P) 



Sharing/helping* . * SH 
Conversation • • • • C 
Aak to infract. • • AI 
Dcaandft appropriate 
behavior . . • • 
Reaponda appropriate ly^ 
to inapproprra"£e~ 

behavior RA 

Encowtagea/aupporta. ES 
Praiaea peera to 



peera. 



PP-X 



Inappropriate 



BUOCK IV: I I _ 

Ignoring direct iona. 
Talking out* • • •*« 
Telling/acreaiidng, * 
Otoaa Motor. • • • < 
Hot attendyvg. • « < 



• ID 
•TO 
•TS 

•HA 



BLOCK V: S I _ 

Ignorea directiona 
Talking out. • • • 
Telling/acTeaidng. 
fighting 



• ID 
•TO 
•YS 
P 




BLOCK VI: Qt) I ^ 



Talking out « 

telling/acrea«ing, • • YS 
Cooperating in inapprop- 
riate behavior . • CI 
Ignoring directions, • ID 
Hitting/ shoving. • • . HS 

-^ght l U g ♦ , ^_-P-- 



BLOCK VII;. S E _ 

Tattling on peera^ •^TPCA) 
to ataff 



BLtXaC VIII: (P) I _ 



Teasing/ 

bugging^ • • • TB 

Put down PD 

Rejects • • • • * R 
Tattling on « 

peers to peers. PP-(P) 

■Arguing • * -jt ^ 

Interpersonal 

Inappropriate. II 



ERIC 



A-iv 



III. Categories for East I ^ 

Used to observe four social studies classes In a school for disturbed 
children - ten students randomly selected for observation in each class. 



Dependent variables sane as West II 

PT 



with the following additions; 
PT 



PI^ (in lace of OT ). 

PT+OT , PT+OT+NT *^ OT + ID. 



BLOCK I: I A _ 

On Task OT 

Isolate play IP 

Waiting/ attending. . . . WA 

Tioie out. ....... T 



BLOCK II: S A _ 

Interaction. X 

Praises peers to staff. PP-(P 



BLOCK III: (P) A _ 

Peer task FT 

Playing P ^ 

Conversation C 

Asks to interact . . • -AI 
Demands appropriate 
~ — tehavlor" .DA 
Responds appropriately 
to Inappropriate 
behavior ...... .RA 

Encourages/ supports. . .ES 
praises peers to 

peers ♦ 



BLOCK IV: I I _ 

Not on task NT 

Ignoring directions. ID 

Talking out TO 

Gross motor GM 

Not attending. . . . NA 



BLOCK Vr S I _ 

Ignoring directions. .ID 

Talking out TO 

Cosnp laining/ wh Ining . . 04 



BLOCK VI: (P) I _ 

Not on task NT 

Talking out TO 

Yelling/ screaming . .YS 

r 

Cooperating in in> 
appropriate 
behavior CI 

Ignoring directions. ID 

Hit ting/ shoving. . .HS 



BLOCK VII: S E _ 

Tattling on 

peers to staff. 



.TP-(P) 



1 



Fighting . 



BLOCK VIII: S E _ 

Teasing/bugging, .TB 

Put down PD 

Rejects. . . . . .R 

Tattling on peers ^ 
~ " to "peer 87". .TF- tP)"^ 
Arguing. A 



